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derance of power went clearly to the Europe-oriented societies; by the 1930s the
colonies and ex-colonies of Europe covered almost 85 percent of the entire land
surface of the world.
The most concerted and publicly announced actions of the Western nations took
place between November 1884 and February 1885 when thirteen states of Europe and
the United States attended the Berlin Conference and agreed upon the ground rules by
which nearly all of Africa would be carved up. In the course of the scramble during the
next fifteen to twenty years the lion's shares went to Britain and France with
Germany, Belgium (or rather, King Leopold), and Italy gaining their lesser shares, and
Portugal and Spain holding on to their earlier gains. Within two decades the rule of
Africa was turned upside down. Whereas 90 percent of Africa was ruled by Africans in
1880, more than 90 percent was ruled by Europeans by 1900.
Although the United States did not participate in the carving up of Africa nor of
the mainland of Asia, its imperialist thrust, headed southward and westward, paralleled
in distance the far-flung engagements of Britain, France, Germany, Japan, and Russia.
However, the United States empire in the Caribbean islands, Central America, and the
Pacific from 1898 to 1920 was far smaller than that of the other major powers in size
of territories (mostly islands) and magnitude of population.4
In seeking to illustrate the relatively sudden emergence of a global cosmopoli-
tanism in the decade of the 1850s, William H. McNeill cites four events as symbolic of
the beginning of the collapse of the traditional social orders in Asia: the Crimean War
of 1853 to 1856, in which the Ottoman Turks defeated the Russians with British and
French help, but during which the Ottoman political structure was severely weakened;
the Mutiny of 1857 to 1858, which signalized the toppling of the Mogul empire in
India and the substitution of direct British imperial rule; the "opening" of Japan to
Western trade in 1854 by Commodore Perry's American fleet; and the Taiping
Rebellion (1850-1864) in China which heralded assaults upon the Manchu rulers as
alien supporters of an outworn Confucian society. In all cases the traditional orders
were being attacked in a setting of ever-closer contact with the West. Within a decade
or two of 1850, the major civilizations of the Middle East, India, China, and Japan,
which had maintained a balance among themselves for some 2000 years and with the
West for some 800 years, were beginning to be disrupted by the modernizing power of
the Western nations.
In all these ways the West's modern imperial power not only generated an
imbalance that put the older Moslem, Indian, Japanese, and Chinese empires on the
defensive, but it began to create "a yeasty, half-formless but genuinely global cosmo-
politanism ... as the dominant reality of the human community."5 McNeill points to
the encircling of the globe by Western transport, communication, and technology, by
the ideas embodied in knowledge of the sciences and practical arts, and by the secular
vision of material progress and welfare. Palmer and Colt on stress the fact that Western
imperialism was the first phase in linking together the disparate civilizations, which
had so long lived a separate existence, into what was to become an interconnected
4Robin W. Winks, "Imperialism," in C. Vann Woodward (ed.), The Comparative Approach to
American History, Basic Books, New York, 1968, pp. 253-270.
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